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Europe's Saar Is 
A Trouble Spot 


Area That Is Rich in Coal and 
Iron Ore Has Long Been 
Cause of Friction 


HE Saar Basin is once more assum- 

ing its familiar role as a trouble spot 
for Europe. Events of recent weeks 
have aroused bitter feeling between 
France and the west German state 
over the area. Those who remember 
the part played by the Saar in the era 
leading up to World War II fear what 
the present dispute may indicate for 
the future. 

The immediate cause of the present 
flare-up is the agreement announced 
earlier this month between France and 
the Saar. It specified that France 
would have control of the Saar coal 
mines for 50 years, while the Saar 
itself would be given a large measure 
of independence. 

Thus, the people of the Saar would 
run their own internal affairs. France, 
though, would have the last word on 
the region’s foreign relations and on 
economic matters. The French and 
Saar railroads would be made a part 
of the same system, and trade ties 
between the two areas would be 
strengthened in various ways. 

These are the main provisions of the 
agreement. French and Saar leaders 
concede that their plan will have to be 
re-examined whenever the time comes 
for drawing up a peace treaty between 
Germany and the Allied powers. 

Before discussing the sharp differ- 
ences of opinion that have arisen over 
the agreement, let us briefly examine 
this region which has figured so often 

(Concluded on page 2) 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORP. 


A B-36 SYMBOLIZES American aerial defenses. The strength of our armed forces is the subject of national debate. 


Is Our Defense Adequate? 


Critics of Program Sponsored By President Truman and Secretary Johnson Say 
Our Armed Forces Are Too Weak; Others Believe We Are Well Prepared for War 


UR government’s present policy 

toward the rest of the world is 
based largely ,on the belief that a 
strong U.S. military establishment will 
—by its very existence—serve to pre- 
vent war. In other words, it is hoped 
that the Soviet Union, realizing how 
badly we could damage her, would 
be afraid to start a world conflict. 

So long as our foreign policy rests 
heavily upon military power, it is 
essential that the U.S. armed forces 
have impressive strength. If they are 
inadequate—if our over-all prepared- 
ness lags behind that of our possible 
enemies—then we shall face a two- 
fold danger. First, fear of retaliation 
by the United States might no longer 
hold would-be aggressors in check; 
second, we might be defeated if war 
should occur. 


Unfortunately, it is very hard to 
determine what constitutes an “ade- 
quate” military force. A serious con- 
troversy over this point is now raging. 
Officials of the Truman administra- 
tion, including Secretary of Defense 
Louis Johnson, declare that the mili- 
tary program now under way is large 
enough for today’s needs. Some ob- 
servers, on the other hand, charge that 
this program is woefully insufficient. 

The United States is spending from 
13 to 131% billion dollars a year on its 
armed forces. Secretary Johnson is 
making cuts in some defense activities, 
and is using the savings for other mili- 
tary purposes which he regards as 
more essential. He feels that 13% bil- 
lion dollars—carefully used—provides 
a military establishment strong enough 
“to fit today’s situation.” Some critics, 








When Frankness Isn’t a Virtue 


KNOW a man 

who prides 

himself upon be- 

ing frank. “I al- 

ways tell the 

truth,” he says, 

Walter E. Myer “and if people 

don’t like it they can look elsewhere for 

a friend. I’ll hew to the line and let 
the chips fall where they may.” 

I have heard this fellow say, on meet- 
ing a convalescent, “How wretchedly 
bad you look.” He was telling the truth, 
but to what end? Why worry or alarm 
one who had been seriously ill, when 
no good could come of it? He didn’t 
need to go off at the other end of the 
bridge and say that the invalid seemed 
in the pink of condition, but he could 
have modified and softened his remark, 
or he could have refrained from com- 
ment. 

This tactless man has been known 
to criticize the food when he was a 
guest in the home of a friend. He does 
not hesitate to tell aging people that 
they are looking old, or that “time is 


By Walter E. Myer 


catching up” with them. He sometimes 
speaks sarcastically of the religious 
views and convictions of those with 
whom he associates. 

When called to account for his rude- 
ness the tactless man said he was simply 
“telling the truth,” that he was being 
“frank.” He adopted a self-righteous 
attitude, taking pride in his “truth- 
fulness.” 

I am sure, however, that that is not 
the whole story. The man of whom we 
are speaking really likes to say things 
that hurt. His boasted honesty is merely 
a cloak which is supposed to conceal the 
cruelty and egotism which really ex- 
plain his conduct. 

One should, of course, tell the truth, 
but he need not tell everything he 
knows, or thinks he knows, every time 
he opens his mouth. 

In your mind there are many facts 
or truths. Some of them you will use 
constantly, others occasionally. But 
you are not under the slightest obliga- 
tion to make a fact or truth public if 
you would thereby hurt someone. 


If at any time you feel that you 
simply must be “mean” or “nasty,” 
don’t be a hypocrite about it. Don’t 
excuse unkindness on the ground that 
you are “telling the truth.” Just say 
that you want to feel smart and superior, 
and that you enjoy hurting someone’s 
feelings now and then. Say that and 
you will still be “telling the truth,” un- 
pleasant though it may be. 

Of course there are times when frank- 
ness and plain speaking, even though 
they may temporarily injure the feel- 
ings of others, may produce long-range 
benefits. For example, if a friend or 
relative of yours is pursuing a course of 
action which you are convinced is wrong 
and will have harmful consequences, it 
would be right and proper for you to 
express your views frankly and force- 
fully. 

The fact remains, however, that frank- 
ness should n@t be carried to extremes. 
It should not be resorted to at the ex- 
pense of someone’s feelings unless there 
are rather definite prospects that good 
results will be achieved. 


though, argue that the present admin- 
istration is “economizing” at the ex- 
pense of national safety. 

Among the foremost opponents of 
the Truman-Johnson defense program 
are the columnists, Joseph and Stewart 
Alsop. Here is their argument: 

Secretary Johnson’s “economy” ef- 
forts are seriously weakening our na- 
tional defenses. “The Navy is... 
the heaviest sufferer. ... Taking 1949 
strength as the base, and the new 
budget as the comparison, the fleets at 
sea are being reduced from 18 cruisers 
to 13; from 8 heavy [aircraft] carriers 
to 6; from 5 light and escort carriers 
to 3; from 155 destroyers to 140; 
from 79 submarines to 70; and from 
439 other active ships to 414..... 
Naval and Marine aircraft in commis- 
sion have been reduced by more than 
1,000.” 

The Alsops state that our Air Force 
has as many planes as in 1949, but 
that too many of these are old and out- 
moded. It is'charged that we are not 
building new planes as rapidly as we 
should 

“In the Army,” the Alsops continue, 
“genuine economies have been made 
without cuts in combat strength... . 
Even so, with our ground force 
strength stationary, and our naval and 
air power being continuously impaired, 
our net loss of strength is already very 
great. And the loss will be far greater 
still if this process goes on.” 

Life magazine, like the Alsops, con- 
tends that we are not putting enough 
effort on military preparedness. In a 
detailed discussion of national defense, 
it urges that the nation spend 17% 
billion dollars per year, instead of 
13% billion, on the armed forces. 

Critics of the present defense pro- 
gram refer frequently to a recent 
speech made by W. Stuart Symington, 
Secretary of the Air Force. Syming- 
ton says that our Communist rivals 
now have: 

“1, A ground army greater in num- 
bers than the combined armies of the 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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The Saar Basin 


(Concluded from page 1) 


in the past in bitter disputes. Lying 
on the border of France and Germany 
just south of Luxemburg, the area 
gets its name from the Saar River 
which winds through it. In area the 
Basin is slightly smaller than the state 
of Rhode Island. With about one mil- 
lion people, though, it is densely pop- 
ulated. 

The oval-shaped region has an im- 
portance far beyond its size. It has 
rich deposits of coal and iron ore. 
The coal reserves alone are believed 
to total nine billion tons. The presence 
of these two important minerals has 
stimulated the growth of heavy indus- 
tries. Machinery, glass, chemicals, 
and cement are among the articles 
produced in the region. 

Because of the Saar’s mineral 
wealth, the area’s larger neighbors 
have long coveted the region. Conse- 
quently the Basin has figured in 
boundary disputes for years, and has 
changed hands many times. 

Prior to World War I the Saar had 
been a part of Germany. Its facto- 
ries had helped equip the Kaiser’s 
armies which pushed forward almost 
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Paris. At the peace conference, 
rance, as one of the winning nations, 
manded that it le awarded the Saar. 

© France’s request was denied. It 
was pointed out that the natives of 
the region were almost entirely Ger- 
man. At the same time, it was agreed 
that France should have full use of 
the Saar coal in payment for German 
destruction of French coal mines. 

The victorious nations decided to 
put the Saar under international con- 
trol. The Saar was thus detached 
from Germany for 15 years and was 
put under the management of the 
League of Nations. It was planned 
that the natives of the Saar would 
vote at the end of the 15 years to see 
whether the Basin would go back to 
Germany, would attach itself to 
France, or would remain under inter- 
national control. 

The balloting was held in 1935. By 
a nine-to-one margin, the people voted 
to go back to Germany. The outcome 
of the election was viewed as a notable 
triumph for Germany’s rising dictator, 
Adolph Hitler. Made bold by his vic- 
tory in the Saar plebiscite, Hitler an- 
nounced only a few days later that 
Germany was building a strong air 
force, was constructing submarines, 
and was once more starting compul- 
sory military training. 

When World War II started, only 
four years later, the Saar played a 
vital role in Germany’s military pro- 
gram. Night and day the tall, brick 
chimneys of the area belched forth 
smoke as tanks and planes rolled off 








the assembly lines and were sent to the 
combat areas. 

Together with the Ruhr and Silesia, 
the Saar was one of Germany’s three 
big industrial areas. It produced 
about 10 per cent of the nation’s iron 
and steel during the war. 

In the closing months of the war, 
the Saar Basin was overrun by Allied 
troops. The area became a part of 
the French zone of occupation upon 
the end of the fighting. At the in- 
sistence of the French, the region was 
run separately from the rest of Ger- 
many, awaiting the time when a peace 
treaty would be drawn up. 

As a result, the people of the Saar 
have had their own government during 
the past few years. This government 
has worked closely with the French, 
and has not been connected in any 
way with the west German govern- 
ment. 

Announcement of the agreement be- 
tween France and the Saar has pro- 
duced a bitter reaction in Germany. 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer and other 
leaders of the west German state are 
denouncing the treaty in bitter terms. 
The point of view advanced by the 
Germans may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

“What is happening is that France 
is taking over the Saar, virtually as 
a colony. This region is inhabited 
mostly by Germans and before the 
region is entirely separated from 
Germany, the people living in the 
Saar should be allowed to vote on 
their political future. If the new 
west German government is to be- 
come a strong bulwark of democracy 
in central Europe, it certainly must 
not be weakened by having important 
areas detached from it without reason. 
Indeed, it would be better to haye the 
Saar put under international control 
than to have France take it over. 

“The action of the French in carry- 
ing out the recent agreement is likely 
to arouse the extreme nationalists here 
in Germany. They and the Commu- 
nists will be sure to capitalize on it 
by arousing feeling against the French 
and the other western democracies. 
The action is certainly going to weaken 
the faith of the average German in 
the western allies, and is going to make 
Germany less inclined to line up with 
these nations in the future.” 

The French, however, feel that the 
step is wholly justified. They put 
forth this argument: 

“We in France have suffered badly 
at the hands of Germany; our country 
has been overrun three times in the 
past 80 years. It is no more than 
right that we and the Saar now work 
together on trade matters. It will 
keep the area from ever again being 
used to equip armies that would fight 
us. At the same time, the flow of 
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closely to his country. 
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BARROW IN NEW HAMPSHIRE MORNING UNION 


WEST GERMANY protests that France has “kidnapped” the Saar 


Saar coal and steel into France can 
go far toward bolstering our own 
economy. 

“It should be remembered, too, that 
the present agreement is subject to 
change. When the time comes to sign 
a formal peace treaty with Germany, 
the whole matter will be reviewed. 
Meanwhile, it is to the best interests 
of all that the Saar work in close 
cooperation with France.” 

There is yet another ‘point of view 
which merits attention. This is the 
view held by many people who look 
upon the present controversy with con- 
siderable alarm. They say: 

“The present controversy between 
France and Germany has an all-too- 
familiar ring to those who can remem- 
ber the events leading up to World 
War II. The two nations have been 
competing for years for control of 
the Saar. The dispute now going on 
shows that the ancient rivalry is once 
more emerging. 

“What the final solution is to the 
Saar problem, we don’t know, but we 
had better profit from the lessons of 
history and relieve the tension that is 
appearing there. If the nations don’t 
recognize that the Saar is a chronic 
trouble spot and do something to solve 
the problem, it will not be long before 
the area will be producing the same 
discord that it helped bring forth in 
the 1930’s. The fact is that both 
France and Germany may have to sub- 
ordinate their own national interests 
there to the interests of world peace. 


Meanwhile, what of the people who,» 





WIDE WORLD 
KONRAD ADENAUER (right) criticizes the agreement made by France and the Saar; 
Robert Schuman (left), French Foreign Minister, thinks the Saar should be tied 


Adenauer is western Germany’s prime minister. 


live in the Saar? Where does their 
allegiance lie? Does the future look 
brighter to them with Germany or 
with France? 

The people of the Saar are reported 
to be well satisfied with the present 
set-up. During the postwar period 
under increasing French influence, the 
region has been relatively prosperous. 

While the Saar suffered considerable 
destruction during the war, most of 
the damage has been repaired, and the 
area is certainly better off than neigh- 
boring Germany. Coal production is 
now higher than it was in the prewar 
period. Steel output is almost up to 
the level reached in the 1930’s. 

Ample food is available, and the 
stores have on hand a wide variety of 
goods. A number of new industries 
have developed since the war, and there 
is employment for all. Travelers say 
that living standards in the Saar Basin 
are much higher than in the adjoining 
west German state. 

Present indications, then, are that 
the people of the Saar want no change 
in their status. This is borne out by 
the attitude of the Saar government. 
Johannes Hoffman, Saar Prime Minis- 
ter, denies that the agreement with 
France is directed against Germany. 
He and other officials want continued 
cooperation with France, but they also 
want to be friendly with the western 
Germans. 

Whether the people of the Saar 
will always be satisfied to have close 
ties with France cannot, of course, be 
predicted: After all, they have more 
cultural ties with the Germans than 
with the French, and it was only 15 
years ago that they voted overwhelm- 
ingly to rejoin Germany. The people 
today seem to feel that they made a 
big mistake back at that time, but 
there is no telling what their reaction 
might be to some future German 
leader. He might or might not be 
able to make the same sort of appeal 
to them that Hitler made. 

Actually the future of this little 
area will depend not so much on what 
the people of the territory want as on 
the action of the big powers. That, 
of course, has been the case more than 
once in the past, and the action has 
usually resulted in intensified bitter- 
ness. Thus, the world will follow with 
great interest future discussions over 
the status of this important region. 
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(The views expressed in this column are not 
necessarily endorsed by THe AMERICAN OBSERVER.) 


“We Are Losing Asia Fast,” by 
Stewart Alsop, Saturday Evening Post, 
March 11, 1950, page 29. 


We lost China because we never 
took a really serious view of what 
was happening there and never de- 
veloped a really serious policy to stop 
it. We are losing the rest of Asia to 
the Soviet Union for the same rea- 
sons. 

What may happen to Asia is what 
happens when a good bowler hits the 
head pin hard. The head pin was 
China. It is down already. The two 
pins in the second row are Burma and 
Indo-China. They are wobbling. If 
they go, the three pins in the next 
row—Siam, Malaya, and Indonesia— 
are pretty sure to topple. And if they 
go down, the four pins in the fourth 
row, India and Pakistan, Japan, and 
the Philippines—will almost certainly 
be dragged down. 

Can the U. S. halt the advance of 
Soviet power? The opportunity ex- 
ists, but we must act fast. We must 
assist the countries of Asia to build 
modern nations and, under a long- 
range program, must supply equip- 
ment and technical aid to raise living 
standards. We must take bold steps, 
too, to cope with the immediate situa- 
tion. We must create some special 
agency with authority to use the full 
strategic, political, and economic 
weight of this country in Asia as each 
local situation may demand. Other- 
wise all Asia will become a Soviet em- 
pire. 


“Science Foundation,” editorial in 
the Dallas Morning News, March 6, 
1950. 


The proposal to establish a national 
science foundation has the worthy aim 
of encouraging scientific research, es- 
pecially in lines that might strengthen 
our national security. It would award 
scholarships to qualified persons. 

While such a foundation would have 
its strong points, it might bring polit- 
ical control over scientific research. 
The effects could be crippling. 

In Nazi Germany, scientific research 
came under the state, with the result 
that it was narrowed to fields closely 
linked with military and political pur- 
poses. Other fields were neglected, 
and German scientists lagged behind 
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by communism? 


those of free nations. Such a situa- 
tion might crop up here. Once federal 
control were established, scientific 
posts might be filled with poorly quali- 
fied scientists who happened to be- 
long to the party in power. 

If the proposed national science 
foundation is established, there should 
be safeguards to insure its independ- 
ence. Science must be free from 
political strings. 


“Village of All Mankind,” by Ruth 
Karpf and George Barrett, Collier’s, 
February 25, 1950, page 26. 


Parkway Village on New York’s 
Long Island is living proof that the 
give-and-take existence whieh the UN 
is trying to achieve on a global level 
can work out on Main Street. In this 
40-acre community are 2,200 people— 
51 nationalities of all races and reli- 
gions—all but a few employed by the 
United Nations. 

The existence of so many different 
nationalities makes for interesting 
situations. For example, the super- 
market must stock things like bean 
curd with rose petals for its Chinese 
customers, and many other unusual 
food products. Despite all the differ- 
ences in customs and ideas, the people 
in this international village live peace- 
fully and happily together. 


“Mexican Sportscast,” by John 
de la Vega, Americas, March 1950, 
page 33. 


Mexico today ranks high among 
sports-minded countries throughout 
the world. Soccer holds the national 
spotlight, while baseball and basket- 
ball come next in popularity. Foot- 
ball, softball, swimming, and hunting 
have made great advances in recent 
years. The government is going to 
great pains to promote interest in 
sports. 

In horsemanship Mexico is at the 
top. Her tennis players compare fa- 
vorably with those of most other coun- 
tries. 

For all sports Mexico’s big problem 
is to find ample space for the increas- 
ing numbers of enthusiasts. On one 
day a week the government suspends 
flying activities at the big Mexico City 
airfield to give the athletes their 
chance. Dozens of games are run off 
at the same time over hundreds of 
acres, 


BRANOT FROM BLACK STAR 


Is the U. S. doing enough to keep Asia from being overrun 
(See magazine review above.) 





young members of one of the 


, TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO. 
INDUSTRIES are helping develop recreational centers in many cities. Here are 


baseball teams that are a part of Timken Roller 


Bearing Company’s recreational program for its employees. 


Local and State Affairs 





For Your Leisure 


AKLAND, California’s, vast rec- 
reation program shows what a 
city can do in building up leisure time 
activities, chiefly through the use of 
public funds, for all its citizens. About 
42 years ago Oakland began its pro- 
gram on a $600-dollar budget that pro- 
vided playground instructors for the 
city during the summer months. Now, 
the recreation program costs more 
than $800,000 a year and it offers facil- 
ities for people of all ages at all sea- 
sons, 

The program, a part of the city gov- 
ernment, is under the general supervi- 
sion of a Board of Playground Direc- 
tors, a group of five men and women 
who serve without pay. They deter- 
mine general policies, but the actual 
work is carried out by a paid, profes- 
sional staff. This includes a super- 
intendent, his assistant, and four gen- 
eral supervisors. Then there are 
numerous full-time directors who have 
charge of the different recreational 
centers located throughout the city, 
and there are part-time playground 
supervisors who work when they are 
needed. 

Oakland’s program probably in- 
cludes more activities than the ordi- 
nary individual could get around to 
in a life-time of play. There are boat- 
ing and games, folk dancing and sing- 
ing, crafts, sewing, cooking, swim- 
ming, dramatics, a day camp, and, as 
a new feature, facilities for helping 
60-year-olds find suitable recreation. 
To provide space for all these activi- 
ties, the city has built baseball dia- 
monds, tennis courts, swimming pools, 
clubhouses; a gymnasium, an outdoor 
theatre, a golf course, and so on. 

While not as extensive as the Oak- 
land program, the recreational devel- 
opment of the Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Canton, Ohio, illustrates ef- 
fectively what some few industries 
have done in this field. Timken has 
set up a 50-acre park with play facil- 
ities for people of all ages. The park 
is open to the company’s employees 
and their families. It offers them the 
usual tennis courts, swimming pool, 
horseshoe courts, baseball diamonds, 
as well as a model automobile race 
track. One of the model cars has set 
a track record of 127 miles per hour. 


Last summer Timken sponsored a 
day camp for the sons and daughters 
of its employees. The young people 
spent part of their time at the park, 
and they had a side trip to the com- 
pany’s plant where they could see 
their parents at work. Another fea- 
ture of Timken’s program is its Little 
Baseball League for younger boys. 

A third approach to recreational 
problems is illustrated by the Boys 
Brotherhood Republic of New York 
City. This project was started by an 
individual, Harry Slonaker. In 1932 
Mr. Slonaker happened to see a group 
of teen-age boys chased by a policeman 
on the New York streets. He thought 
recreational facilities could help keep 
these young men out of trouble so he 
got them together and started the club 
in a vacant store. The club empha- 
sizes training for democracy, along 
with its athletic and other recreational 
programs. A mayor, a councilman, a 
judge, and a district attorney are 
elected and most rules are made by the 
boys themselves. The club has been 
supported by contributions from inter- 
ested citizens. 

These three approaches—that of the 
community, industry, and the individ- 
ual—are not the only ways of solving 
the recreation problem. Churches, the 
schools, and other groups have estab- 
lished active centers in many localities. 
Each one is a part of the broad, demo- 
cratic policy of helping young people, 
and adults as well, engage in recrea- 
tional activities which promote sound 
physical and mental health. 

Check on the facilities your commu- 
nity provides by getting the answers 
to the following questions: 

1. List the recreational centers in 
your city or neighborhood. : 

2. What organizations (city gov- 
ernment, church, or other) have 
charge of the centers? 

3. Who furnishes the funds needed 
by the centers? 

4. Do you or do you not feel that 
there are enough such facilities to 
meet the needs of young people in your 
locality ? 

5. Can you suggest groups that 
might be interested in organizing ad- 
ditional recreational centers, if they 
are needed? 


Me, tbe, 
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The Story of the Week 





CHINESE NATIONALISTS on Formosa are using old American equipment, 


this P-51, to carry out raids against the Communists on their country’s 


U. S. Sets Good Example 


As we go to press, the question of 
who should represent China in the 
United Nations remains unsolved. 
The United States still supports the 
Nationalists, while the Soviet Union 
favors the Communists and is con- 
tinuing to boycott UN meetings in 
which the Nationalists are repre- 
sented. 

Recently, however, our country set 
an excellent example for Russia and 
demonstrated to the rest of the world 
our devotion to democratic processes. 
Secretary of State Acheson stated 
that, although we favor the National- 
ists, we shall abide by any decision on 
the Chinese question that is reached 
by a majority of the UN members. 

His statement is considered signif- 
icant, since there are many nations 
which feel that the Nationalist delega- 
tion in the UN should be replaced by 
representatives of the Communist 
government in China. Whether or not 
a majority of UN members think this 
way is not definitely known. 

Observers are currently saying that 
if all nations would adopt an attitude 
such as we have on the Chinese issue 
—if they would be willing to accept the 
will of the majority—many of the bar- 
riers along the road to world peace 
would be eliminated. 


Greek Elections 


As we go to press, three of Greece’s 
major political parties are attempting 
to form a coalition government, since 
no one group received a majority of 
the votes in the recent parliamentary 
elections in that country. The parties 
are the National Progressive Union, 
the Social Democrats, and the Lib- 
erals. All three groups have an- 
nounced that if they succeed in estab- 
lishing a government, they will pursue 
moderate economic and political poli- 
cies—in other words, they will favor 
some social welfare measures but at 
the same time will encourage free 
enterprise. 

, In the opinion of most observers, 
the elections proved that Greece is 
following democratic practices. With 
ithe exception of the Communists, who 
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are officially at war with the govern- 
ment, every political party in the coun- 
try was represented on the ballot and 
the people were free to vote for whom- 
ever they wished. The ballots were 
tallied under the eyes of leaders of 
all parties and no charges of tamper- 
ing with the vote have even been 
whispered. 

Greek leaders decided to hold the 
recent parliamentary elections because 
the civil war in their country is at 
a virtual end. Ever since Yugoslavia 
withdrew its aid from the Communist- 
led rebels, the latter have been unable 
to muster either the supplies or the 
forces to engage the Greek army in 
more than minor skirmishes. The 
army believes that it fought its last 
big battle several months ago, when it 
defeated a fairly large rebel band in 
the northern part of the country. 


Truman Asks Coal Study 


Numerous mine operators contend 
that the nation’s coal workers, by en- 
gaging in big strikes like the one 
which ended two weeks ago, do serious 
harm to themselves. It is argued that 
such strikes make the supply of coal 
uncertain, and cause customers to 
switch to other types of fuel. More- 
over, according to operators, the 
miners’ wage demands lead to price 
increases which make the sale of coal 
even more difficult. 

In answering these charges, the 
miners bring up two points. First, 
they do not regard themselves as over- 
paid. Their new contract gives them 
a little under $15 a day. On a five-day 
week, this amounts to less than $75 
weekly. Such a wage, they insist, is 
not too much for a disagreeable, dan- 
gerous job that requires them to spend 
much of their time underground. 

Impartial observers agree that 
strikes and high prices have helped 
to cut down on the use of coal, but 
they say that there is another im- 
portant reason why coal is giving way 
to other kinds of fuel. Oil and gas, 


it is stated, are cleaner and more con- 
venient to use, and these fuels are 
not as expensive as they once were. 
Regardless of what the reasons may 
be, the use of coal in the United States 


is declining, in comparison with the 
use of other fuels. Coal supplied 50 
per cent of the nation’s energy in 1947, 
but, according to preliminary esti- 
mates, it supplied only 38.5 per cent 
in 1949. Early this month President 
Truman asked Congress to set up a 
commission that would study the coal 
industry’s growing problems. 


Skelton Comedy 


Red Skelton, the radio and screen 
comedian, is the star of a new Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer picture called ‘The 
Yellow Cab Man.” The story is quite 
amusing. Skelton is an inventor who 
has devised a formula for making 
unbreakable glass. A number of shady 
characters try to steal the formula 
from him. There ensues a series of 
complicated situations from which 
only a man like Skelton can extri- 
cate himself. 

Skelton is supported in the picture 
by a competent cast, including Gloria 
De Haven, Edward Arnold and James 
Gleason. Miss De Haven plays the 
part of an employee of a cab com- 
pany, one of whose vehicles has hit 
the comedian and sent him to the hos- 
pital. Arnold acts as an unscrupulous 
operator who is intent on stealing 
Skelton’s formula for making unbreak- 
able glass and selling it to the cab 
company for his own gain. Gleason 
is the cabbie whose car accidentally 
runs Skelton down. 


Top Defense Official 


Louis A. Johnson, the Secretary of 
Defense, has been involved in one con- 
troversy or another almost since the 
day he was appointed head of the na- 
tional military establishment in March 
1949. Soon after taking office, for 
instance, he was accused of ordering 
the construction of a large number of 
B-36 bombers because of the connec- 
tions he once had with the company 
that makes these aircraft. 

He was later cleared of this charge 
but he then became engaged in a dis- 
pute over the way he was treating 
the Navy under the Unification Act. 
In recent weeks, he has been conduct- 





ing a running argument with certain 
newspaper and magazine writers over 
the status of our armed forces (see 
page 1 article). 

The nation’s top defense official was 
born in Roanoke, Virginia, in 1891. 
He attended the University of Vir- 
ginia, where he worked on a part-time 
basis because he could not otherwise 
pay his tuition and living expenses. 
Upon his graduation from the univer- 
sity’s law school, he made his home 
in Clarksburg, West Virginia, where 
he soon built up a thriving practice. 
At the age of 26, he ran for, and was 
elected to, the lower house of the West 
Virginia state legislature. Within a 
year, he was the chamber’s majority 
floor leader. 

Johnson served in World War I as 
an infantry officer. Soon after the 
war ended, he helped found the Amer- 
ican Legion. He was national com- 
mander of the organization for a year 
in the early 1930's. 

Between 1937 and 1940, Johnson 
was assistant secretary of war. In 
this post, he is said to have played 
an important part in preparing our 
country for World War II. 


Figure Skating Meet 


About 150 of the nation’s top figure 
skaters will be in Washington, D. C., 
this week to take part in the annual 
national figure skating contest. The 
competition, which will be divided 
into novice, junior, and senior classes, 
will take place from March 22 through 
the 25th. 

Among the prominent skaters who 
are scheduled to compete for the na- 
tional titles in their respective fields 
are Dick Button, of Englewood, New 
Jersey; Yvonne Sherman, of New 
York City; Andra McLaughlin, of 
Colorado Springs, Colorado; Karol and 
Peter Kennedy, of Seattle, Washing- 
ton; and Anne Davies and Carleton 
Hoffner, of Washington, D. C. 

Button is the famous figure skater 
who won the world championship at 
Wembley, England, for the third time 
recently and has held the U. S. title 
for several years. Miss Sherman holds 
the U. S. title for women and recently 





inimitable jway. 


METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER 


IN “YELLOW CAB MAN,” Red Skelton gets in and out of trouble in’ his own 


This is one of his zaniest performances. 
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nation’s capital, will compete in national 
in Washington, D. C., March 22 to 25. 


placed third in the world champion- 
ships at Wembley. 

Miss McLaughlin won the Oscar L. 
Richard Trophy for the most artistic 
performance at last year’s national 
meet. The Kennedys, who are brother 
and sister, recently .won the world’s 
senior pair title. Miss Davies and 
Hoffner, who will compete with the 
Kennedys for the U. S. senior pair 
championship this year, won the U. S. 
junior pair title in last year’s contest. 


Economic Mission 


The United States government is 
sending a special mission to southeast 
Asia in the near future to determine 
what kind of economic aid could be 
profitably furnished to the countries 
in that area. The purpose of the aid 
would be, in part, to help check the 
spread of communism, which is al- 
ready in control of China and has 
gained a foothold in Indo-China. 

According to State Department offi- 
cials, agricultural production in south- 
east Asia is lower today than it has 
been in many years. As a result, the 
people of that area are discontented 
with their lot and are beginning to 
listen to the propaganda put out by 
the Communists. If we wish to win 
southeast Asia to our side, the offi- 
cials say, we must help it improve its 
economy. 

During its trip to the area, the U. S. 
mission will study conditions in Indo- 
nesia, Indo-China, Malaya, Burma, and 
Thailand. The head of the mission 
will be R. Allan Griffin, a California 
newspaper publisher. Other members 
are prominent civic leaders from dif- 
ferent sections of the country. There 
are also government officials who know 
southeast ~ Asia’s economic problems. 


Unusual Radio Program 


In recent months, “This Is Your 
Life,” a radio program broadcast over 
NBC every Wednesday night, has be- 
come one of the most popular shows 
on the air. According to NBC offi- 
cials, it has a greater audience today 
than at almost any time since it was 
presented for the first time on the 
air in 1948, 

Ralph Edwards, the star of the Sat- 
urday night “Truth or Consequences” 
show, also conducts “This Is Your 
Life.” Each week he relates the life 
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WASHINGTON’S BEST. Anne Davies and Carleton Hoffner, Jr., who live in ee 


figure skating championships to be held 


of some interesting person with the 
help of the individual’s relatives and 
friends. The latter are often flown 
to Hollywood in order to participate 
in the show, but they occasionally 
broadcast their part of the program 
from a radio station in their home 
town. 

During the last few months, the 
program has told the stories of a num- 
ber of exceptionally interesting peo- 
ple. One such story had to do with 
Billie Burke, the actress, whose ca- 
reer began in the early 1900’s and 
who is today a popular screen star. 
Another one involved two Civil War 
veterans, who had fought on different 
sides in that conflict. They were ex- 
tremely friendly toward each other 
when they took part in the program. 


Two New States? 


People in Alaska and Hawaii are 
keeping their fingers crossed these 
days. Earlier this month the House 
of Representatives passed bills admit- 
ting the territories to the Union. Alas- 
kans and Hawaiians hope their luck 
holds out until the question of state- 
hood comes before the Senate. 

The same arguments for and against 


statehood that were raised in the 
House are expected to be voiced in 
the Senate. Briefly, the major ones 
are as follows: 

Against statehood. “Neither Ha- 
waii nor Alaska touch any part of the 
United States and they are much too 
far away. Neither has a large enough 
population—Alaska has about 100,000 
and Hawaii 500,000. If admitted to 
the Union, they would have the same 
number of votes in the Senate as do 
heavily populated states. 

“Furthermore, about one third of 
Alaska’s population is composed of 
Indians, Eskimos, and Aleuts, many 
of whom do not speak English and 
who are unprepared for the responsi- 
bilities of statehood. In the case of 
Hawaii, the Communist influence there 
would make it unsafe to give the is- 
lands seats in the United States Con- 
gress.” 

For statehood. “While Alaska and 
Hawaii are distant from the States 
in miles, they are not distant in time; 
the radio and airplane keep them in 
close touch with the mainland. About 
one third of our states gained admit- 
tance to the Union with populations no 
larger than Alaska’s and Hawaii’s. 
Even today, 15 of our states have 
populations of less than a million. 

“The peoples of both territories are 
ready for statehood and, since they 
pay the same taxes as other Ameri- 
cans, they should have an equal voice 
in our national government. Hawaii- 
ans and Alaskans can point to their 
excellent records during World War 
II as evidence of their loyalty to U. S. 
principles. 

“Hawaii has no larger proportion 
of Communists than certain areas on 
the mainland. The small amount of 
Communist influence in the islands 
could best be combated by granting 
the Hawaiians real self-government as 
part of the Union.” 





The three largest dams in the world 
are in the United States. They are 
the Hoover Dam on the Colorado 


' River between Arizona and Nevada, 


Shasta Dam on the Sacramento River 
in California, and Grand Coulee Dam 
on the Columbia River in the state 
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Woman shopper (after trying on 
20 dresses): “I think I would look 
better in something flowing.” 

Tired-out clerk: “Then why don’t 
you go jump in the river?” 

* 

A scientist has a theory that life on 

this planet began in hot water. Be- 


° 
gan? ~ 


“What are you doing at the uni- 
versity?” 

“Taking medicine.” 

“Feeling better?” 

* 

Somebody’s always trying to take 
the joy out of life. Now a physician 
is experimenting with serums in an 
effort to find a cure for laziness. 

* 

Someone is offering for $5 a book 
on “How to Live Without Money.” 
What does he want with the $5? 


“Do you realize,” said a man in a 
cafeteria to a stranger across the 
table, “that you are reading your 
paper upside down?” 

“Of course I realize it,” was the 
curt reply. “Do you think it’s easy?” 




















CARR IN AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
“J don’t know what could be wrong with 
me, but I’ve been feeling jumpy all day.” 
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I believe that the United States is en- 
tirely justified in building the hydrogen 
bomb. Russia, I am sure, is already con- 
structing such a weapon herself. If we 
were ever attacked by that country and 
if we did not have any hydrogen bombs 
with which to defend ourselves, we would 
be at such a serious disadvantage that we 
would probably lose the war. 

At the same time, I don’t think that we 
should use the hydrogen bomb before the 
enemy commits the first act of aggres- 
sion. The bomb is a horrible weapon and 
we should not be responsible for having 
dropped one first. Furthermore, I believe 
that the mere possession of the H-bomb 
might deter a potential aggressor from 
starting another war. 

Mary WATSON, 
Carrington, North Dakota 


* * * 


I think that the United States has it 
within its + a to prevent another 
world war. y belief is that it can do so 
by revealing the secrets of the uranium 
and hydrogen bombs to the entire world. 
In this way, every country would hesitate 
to begin a conflict for fear of retaliation. 
Both small and big nations would have 
the bomb and no one would have the ad- 
vantage over anyone else. 















Some such situation has existed, to 
certain extent, with regard to poison 
and germ warfare. During the last wa 
for example, every country had suppli 
of these two weapons but they were nev 
used. Each side was afraid that, if 
resorted to poison gas or germ warfar 
the other side would follow suit. 

Don HEDGEPETH, 
Grants Pass, Oregon 


* * * 








We, the students of Harding Hi 
School, Marion, Ohio, appeal to our f. 
low-high school students all over t 
United States to join with us in voicin 
our opinions and desires for a stronger 
national defense. We have sent letters 
to our representatives and senators and 
various other leaders concerning, par- 
ticularly, the defense of Alaska and the 
danger from communism within the 
United States. Join with the youth of 
America to demonstrate your hopes for 
future security. 

STUDENTS OF HarDING HIGH SCHOOL, 

Marion, Ohio 


(Editor’s Note: According to Miss 
Edith Brown, teacher of American Gov- 
ernment at Harding High and Mr. Albert 
May, the principal, the above resolution 
was approved by every student at the 
school. The copy sent to us was signed 
by Harry Dowler, Jr., president of the 
senior class; Dick Lewis, president of the 
junior class; and Don McDaniel, presi- 
dent of the sophomore class.) 


* * * 


I tnink that a good health insurance 
plan would be to have doctors furnish 
a with all the medical care the 
need. Those families with a high potion 
income would continue to pay for them- 
selves. Those who couldn’t afford to pay 
for their treatment would have their bills 
taken care of by the government. 

NorMAN K. Horner, 
West Lawn, Pennsylvania 


* * * 


(Editor’s Note: Correspondence from 
our readers and foreign students should 
be addressed to Letter Column, THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER, ,1733 K Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C.) 
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Defense Policies 


(Concluded from page 1) 


United States and its several allies; 

“2. An air force whose strength in 
nearly all categories is now the largest 
in the world and growing relatively 
larger month by month; 

“3. The world’s largest submarine 
fleet; and an intensive submarine de- 
velopment and construction program.” 

It ‘must be noted, of course, that 
while Mr. Symington said many 
branches of the Soviet-led forces are 
larger than ours, he did not say that 
their equipment is of equal or better 

quality. Neither did he claim to op- 
pose the Truman-Johnson military 
program. What he did declare is that 
our defense budget must not be re- 
duced below its present level. Many 
observers, however, regard the Sym- 
ington statement as proof that the 
United States is allowing its military 
strength to be overshadowed by that 
of the Soviet Union. 

Meanwhile, President Truman, Sec- 
retary Johnson, and their supporters 
insist that the nation’s defenses are 
in good condition. The cuts that have 
been made in some places, it is argued, 

re more than counterbalanced by im- 

rovements made in others. The Pres- 
dent says our military establishment 
s in better shape than ever before 

uring peacetime. 

Secretary Johnson contends that his 
conomy measures are helping to give 
he American people an effective de- 
ense force. Here is a summary of 

is viewpoint: 

Our military services are being 
ade more efficient. Waste is being 
rimmed away. “Fat” is being con- 
erted into “muscle.” Money is being 
pent on the defense activities that 
re most necessary. We are getting 
ore defense value out of every ap- 
ropriated dollar than ever before. 

There is almost no limit to the 
mount which we might spend on mili- 
ary preparation. But if we spend too 
uch, the nation’s economy—its sys- 

%tem of free business enterprise—will 

damaged. With a weakened econ- 
omy, we would be in a poor position 
to fight and win a war. 

There are certain risks, Johnson 
continues, that the country will have 
to take. Even if we spend 50 billion 
dollars a year, we cannot promise all 
America full immunity against atomic 
attack. But, says the Secretary, we 
are building defense forces strong 
enough that an enemy will hesitate to 
attack us. “We can make retribution 
so deadly that he will wish he had 
never started.” And we are, Johnson 
declares, ordering the manufacture of 
equipment that will keep our armed 
services up to date. 





David Lawrence 


























































































HARRIS @ EWING 


THEY DIRECT our military forces. Seated, left to right, are: Secretary of the Army Gordon Gray; Secretary of Defense Louis 
Johnson; President Harry Truman; Deputy Secretary of Defense Steve Early; and Secretary of the Air Force Stuart Symington. 
Standing, left to right, are: Under Secretary of the Navy Dan Kimball; General J. Lawton Collins of the Army; Admiral Forrest 
Sherman ‘of the Navy; General Omar Bradley, Chief of Staff; and General Hoyt Vandenberg of the Air Force. 


General Omar Bradley, chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, thinks that 
our pyesent armed forces are strong 
enough to prevent a surprise attack 
from crippling our nation. 
forces, he believes, would protect us 
in the early stages of war, giving us 
time for all-out mobilization of men 
and materials. 

In General Bradley’s opinion, we 
must be especially careful to keep up 
our mutual assistance programs with 
the nations of western Europe. We 
can, he says, then count on valuable 
support in case war comes. And we 
would, in his opinion, need that sup- 
port badly. 

Late last month, the Defense De- 
partment announced that big increases 
are being made in the size of our oper- 
ating Air Force. During the book- 
keeping year that begins next July, 
defense officials state, the regular Air 
Force is to operate 8,800 planes. Re- 
serve, National Guard, and Civil Air 
Patrol units will have enough active 
planes to bring the Air Force total up 
to about 12,500. 

Hundreds of large bombers are be- 
ing brought out of storage. Over 800 
planes (B-36’s, B-29’s, and B-50’s), 
large enough to carry atomic bombs, 
are to be in operation. This program, 
says the Defense Department, provides 
the United States with a powerful 
striking force. 

The Navy, meanwhile, is planning to 
step up expenditures on one of its most 





Joseph Alsop 


These | 


vital jobs—preparation for anti-sub- 
marine warfare. The increase is made 
possible, defense officials explain, 
through savings achieved elsewhere 
in the naval establishment. 

Newswriters Arthur Krock and. 
David Lawrence have come to Secre- 
tary Johnson’s support in the defense 
controversy. Mr. Krock says that 
many of the statements made by John- 
son’s critics “appear to be as un- 
founded as they are violent.” Mr. 
Lawrence, meanwhile, contends that 
we are ready, in case of war, to deliver 
powerful blows against an aggressor 
and to expand our military power rap- 
idly after the outbreak of hostilities. 
No nation with a government in its 
right senses, he declares, will want 
to become involved in war against us. 

Unless the United States were de- 
feated at the very beginning of a war 
against the Soviet Union, America’s 
superior capacity to turn out military 
goods would give us a decided advan- 
tage over Russia in a long conflict. 
Critics of the Truman-Johnson poli- 
cies, however, fear that the defense 
establishment is not strong enough to 
prevent Russia from quickly bombing 
our cities to ruin, destroying our facto- 
ries, and speedily conquering us. 

In spite of their vital importance 
to every American, many facts con- 
cerning our military preparedness 
must be shrouded in secrecy. For 
this reason it is particularly difficult 
to judge the merits of arguments on 
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Stewart Alsop 


defense matters. To a great extent, 
our judgments must be based on what 
we know about the character and abil- 
ity of our defense leaders. 

This is one reason why a heated ar- 
gument has revolved around the per- 
sonal qualifications of Secretary Louis 
Johnson. Critics of Mr. Johnson have 
said that he obtained his present job 
largely as a reward for aiding Presi- 
dent Truman in the 1948 campaign. 
But his friends maintain that John- 
son’s past record justifies confidence in 
him now. They point to the fact that 
he, as a high-ranking defense official 
just before World War II, played a 
major part in strengthening our Army 
and Air Force at that time. 





Your Vocabulary | 














Italicized words below appeared re- 
cently in Collier’s. Match each with 
the following word or phrase whose 
meaning is most nearly the same. 
Answers are given on page 8, column 4. 


1. They exercised pernicious (purr- 
nish’iis) influence. (a) persuasive 
(b) consistent (c) overpowering (d) 
harmful. 


2. It is argued that military strength 
deters (dé-turz’) aggression. (a) pre- 
vents (b) encourages (c) causes (d) 
results from. 


3. Scurrilous (skur’i-lis) pamphlets 
are (a) simple and brief (b) abusive 
or indecent (c) inexpensive (d) dis- 
tributed free of charge. 

4. Anything that is redoubtable (ré- 
dout’ah-bl) (a) is unbelievable (b) 
cannot be doubted (c) is insignificant 
(d) inspires fear or respect. 


5. He did not foresee such an 
exigency (ék’si-jén-si). (a) a bit of 
good fortune (b) an uneventful period 
(c) a situation requiring immediate 
action (d) an outcome. 


6. In this act the government 
transcended (trin-sénd’ed) the consti- 
tutional limits of its power. (a) clari- 
fied (b) reached (c) exceeded (d) 
stayed well within. 
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Straight Thinking 


By Clay Coss 














T is a good policy, every now and 
then, for each of us to think over 
the various ways in which a citizen 
can show his patriotism. Exactly what 
is a patriot? What are his qualities 
and characteristics? If you were 
asked these questions, you might say: 
“A patriot is a person who loves his 
country and who wants it to achieve a 
*maximum of progress and well-being. 
He respects its symbols, such as the 
flag and the national anthem. He 
obeys its\laws. He works for its wel- 
fare in peacetime, and joins in the 
effort to. protect it in wartime.” 

Such a definition, though brief, 
would give an adequate picture of a 
patriot. All countries, whether they 
are democratic or dictatorial, require 
certain acts of patriotism on the part 
of their citizens in order to survive. 
A ‘citizen in a democracy, however, 
has one patriotic duty which is not 
required of people who live under dic- 
tatorships; namely, that of helping to 
make laws and to govern his country. 

American citizens, young and old, 
who seek to inform themselves on 
public issues, who take an active part 
in trying to help solve the great prob- 
lems of our day, may not look upon 
themselves as patriots. The fact is, 
however, that they are. They are in- 
dispensable to democracy. 

A dictionary definition of a patriot 
is this: “One who loves his country 
and zealously guards its welfare; 
especially, a defender of popular 
liberty.” 

It is only because millions of Amer- 

’ jeans are willing to take time off from 

















their own pleasure and profit to edu- 
cate themselves for effective political 
action that our “popular liberty” and 
democratic government can be main- 
tained. Are you one of these Ameri- 
eans? Are you developing into a 
genuine, full-fledged patriot? 

The future well-being of our coun- 
try depends upon how many of you 
ean rightfully answer “yes” to these 
questions. 





Experts have decided that 16 of the 
trees now standing at Mount Vernon 
were planted by George Washington 
himself. The trees include two white 
ash, one elm, one hemlock, two locust, 
two poplar, and two Kentucky coffee 
bean trees. 





Pronunciations 


Malaival Mojdara—mahl’eye-wahn’ 
m6j-dah-rah 

Supri Prakob-Santisukh—s60-pré phuh- 
kéb sahn-té-sdok 

Konrad Adenauer—kon'raht ah-duh- 
now-er 





Malaival Mojdara 
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Supri Prakob-Santisukh 


Schools in Thailand 


Visiting Students Think Co-education and Improved Equipment 
Would Advance Learning in Their Country 


IGHTEEN-YEAR-OLD Malaival 

-Mojdara of Thailand would like to 
see co-education established in the 
high schools of her country. 

“The thing that impresses me most 
about your schools is the co-educa- 
tional system,” Malaival says. “I think 
it is one way to. promote a better 
understanding among boys and girls. 
We are separated in my country. I 
would like very much to carry the co- 
educational system back to Thailand.” 

Malaival and 17-year-old Supri Pra- 
kob-Santisukh were the representa- 
tives for Thailand on a three-month 
visit to the United States, along with 
students from 14 other countries of 
southeast Asia and the Middle East. 
While Malaival was impressed by the 
co-educational system, Supri liked the 
equipment in our schools. 

“More things to learn with, that is 
what we need,” he said, in an inter- 
view with THE AMERICAN OBSERVER. 
“Your equipment is far newer, more 
varied, and better than ours. As to 
methods and subjects, I think they are 
pretty much the same in Thailand and 
America. We are less well informed 
on international problems than you 
are, but we are trying very hard to 
end this lack.” 

Both Malaival and Supri remarked, 
as did most of the other visiting stu- 
dents, upon the informality between 
students and teachers. As they put it: 
“We do have our independence, we can 
express our opinions, and we are 
friendly with our teachers. But we 
address them with great respect, as 
teachers.” 

Some of the other things they noted, 
in comparing Thailand with our coun- 
try: 

“We have pretty much the same 
sports as in America—football, basket- 
ball, tennis, track and field events. 
Baseball, however, is not very popular. 
Soccer, the British game, is the best 
liked sport in Thailand. 

“Freedom of American boys and 
girls is quite different from that in 
our country. Chaperoning is required 
for couples who go out together. We 
can have dates without a chaperon 
only after we are 20 years old. We 
are much more respectful to our 
parents, and accept their authority far 
more than you do. 

“Rice is, of course, our great na- 
tional food. We grow tremendous 


quantities of it, and are proud that we 
have been able to export a great deal 
of it since the end of World War II— 
to help other rice-eating countries of 
the world, whose production was upset 
by the conflict.” 

As for us, Malaival and Supri said, 
in parting: 

“The American people are very 
friendly and generous, and this we 
shall never forget. The skyscrapers of 
New York city are amazing, and the 
cafeteria-restaurant idea is one we 
are carrying back to Thailand. But 
the hospitality of the wonderful Amer- 
ican people is what means most to us.” 





Thailand (often called Siam) is a 
little larger than Utah and Nevada 
together, and is the only nation of 
Southeast Asia that never has been 
governed as a colony or territory of a 
western country. Population is over 
17 million. Bangkok, the capital city, 
has more than 800,000 people. It is 
noted for its mixture of ancient Bud- 
dhist temples and its famous towers of 
colored porcelain that lie alongside 
modern office buildings and hotels. 

Government, under a king, is by a 
prime minister and a cabinet. There 
is a two-house parliament. Compara- 
tively rich for a southeastern Asiatic 
nation, Thailand was occupied by the 
Japanese in World War II. Friendly 


relations were quickly restored with 
western nations at the end of the war. 

Rice is the principal export in the 
largely agricultural country. Rubber, 
tin, and tropical wood are other im- 
portant products. 
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A device for locating airmen who 
crash at sea was exhibited recently by 
the United States Navy. It consists 
of a tiny bomb weighing about four 
pounds. When dropped in the water 
at the time of the crash, the bomb 
descends to a certain depth and ex- 
plodes—sending off underwater sound 
waves. The waves travel for very 
long distances, sometimes for 2,000 
miles. 

Listening posts on shore pick up the 
waves, and within a short time are 
able to tell the location of the airmen 
so that rescue parties may aid them. 
To date, listening posts have been 
established in San Francisco, Hawaii, 
and Sacramento. 

+ * * 

The American Museum of Natural 
History is sending an expedition to 
the Belgian Congo and British East 
Africa this spring. Its purpose—to 
study African bird life. The party 
does not plan to capture specimens, 
but to do its “shooting” with cameras. 

A specially built truck will be used 
by the expedition. It is equipped with 
a gun turret salvaged from a B-29 
bomber. From this vantage point, 
pictures and sound recordings will be 
made of the many brilliantly-plumed 
birds found in the African countries. 





ACME 


THIS IS the life. Inventor Jim Walker 
demonstrates his radio-controlled lawn- 
mower. The tiny transmitter in his lap 
sends out directions to the mower as Mr. 
Walker flips the lever. 


Which nation has the fastest jet 
plane? This question may be an- 
swered in an international air race 
which is being planned for 1953. The 
race will start from airfields in Eng- 
land and will end at a point on the 
east coast of Australia. 

Several British companies have al- 
ready indicated that they will enter 
their planes in the race. The Nether- 
lands is also expected to compete. 
Although the United States is not 
listed as a competitor so far, its entry 
may be turned in later. Top prize in 
the race is an award of $84,000. 

7 7 

A blood test which determines 
whether or not a person has tubercu- 
losis was described recently to the 
New York Tuberculosis and Health 
Association. In a sampling of more 
than 1,000 patients, the test was 92 
per cent accurate. 

Physicians say the test is easy to 
make, is cheap, and is iess complicated 
than earlier TB blood tests. The re- 
sults of the test not only determine 
whether a person has the disease, but 
also show the degree of his infection. 

—By HAZEL L. ELDRIDGE. 
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Careers for Tomorrow -- In 


AREERS in social work offer op- 
portunities to young men and 
women who sincerely want to help oth- 
ers meet the everyday problems of life. 
A man who cannot find employment, a 
family that cannot afford the medical 
care some member needs, a child who 
is being neglected, or an elderly per- 
son who has no suitable home—these 
are the persons with whom social 
workers deal. 

Such workers do not approach the 
problems that come before them emo- 
tionally. Instead, they go at their 
jobs in somewhat the same way as 
scientists do. But they must always 
remember that human relationships 
and difficulties cannot be met in a 
coldly scientific manner. Judgment 
and tact must be used, and sympathy 
must often be balanced with firmness. 

This constant need for ingenuity 
in dealing with people is one of the 
factors that make social work attrac- 
tive as a vocation. The work is chal- 
lenging, and it is seldom routine. The 
satisfaction derived from helping peo- 
ple is often great. 

On the other hand, the field also has 
disadvantages. Some persons find such 
work nervously taxing. A fairly long 
period of preliminary training is re- 
quired, and salaries are often too low 
to compensate for the work required. 

While many of today’s social workers 
have not been specially trained, the 
tendency is to require new recruits to 
have a regular college degree plus a 
master’s degree in social work. Cer- 
tainly the avenues of promotion, ex- 
cept in rare instances, are open only 
to persons with advanced training. 


High school students looking for- 
ward to work in this field should take 
the usual college preparatory course— 
mathematics, English, science, lan- 
guages, history, and so on. In college, 
they should acquire a generally good 
educational background and concen- 
trate especially on political science, 
economics, sociology, psychology, and 
possibly statistics. 

The advanced training, taken at one 
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A SOCIAL WORKER discusses a problem 
with a client 


of the professional social work schools, 
includes the study of case work prac- 
tice, medicine and psychiatry: as re- 
lated to this field; public administra- 
tion, and other specialized subjects. 
Students in the professional schools 
spend part of their time doing actual 
case work as members of a welfare 
agency’s staff. 

After they receive the professional 
training, social workers often special- 


Social Work 


ize in one of the various branches of 
the field. Some become child welfare 
workers or go into medical or psychi- 
atric social work. Others become inter- 
ested in administrative and executive 
positions, and still others turn to 
teaching, writing, or research. 

Case workers deal directly with in- 
dividuals and families needing help. 
They begin each case by talking to the 
persons concerned. Once the workers 
have learned what the problem is, 
they try to get the individual or family 
to do as much as possible to help them- 
selves. 

When, however, outside assistance is 
needed, the case workers call upon 
the facilities that are open to the wel- 
fare agency. If a person needs medi- 
cal care, for instance, the social worker 
arranges for him to see a doctor or go 
to a hospital. Ifa child needs a home, 
he is put in a temporary one or a 
permanent place is found. 

Persons trained in this field are 
employed by private welfare agencies, 
by churches, by settlement houses, and 
by the state and federal governments. 

Salaries for beginners start at about 
$2,400 a year. Experienced case work- 
ers usually earn from $3,000 to $4,000 
a year. Medical and psychiatric per- 
sonnel have slightly higher salaries 
than these, as do administrative offi- 
cers. Few persons in this work’make 
more than $5,000 a year. 

A pamphlet entitled “Social Work 
as a Profession” can be secured for 
10 cents from the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers, 130 East 22nd 
Street, New York 10, N. Y. 

—By CARRINGTON SHIELDS. 





Historical Backgrounds - - Changing Views 


HE terms conservative and liberal 

have changed in meaning during 
our history, and there is a difference 
of opinion over their present defini- 
tions. 

When our Constitution went into 
effect 161 years ago this month, 
Thomas Jefferson was considered the 
leading liberal. He was against a 
strong national government. The 
powerful monarchies which were then 
in control of most nations were gen- 
erally controlled by rich and despotic 
men, who used their power to hand 
out privileges to the few at the expense 
of the many. 

Consequently, Jefferson’s idea was 
that there should be as little govern- 
ment interference as possible with the 
rights of the common man for whom 
he was the great champion. He felt 
that the people were entitled to work, 
unhampered by government interfer- 
ence, to improve their economic posi- 
tion as they saw fit. 

Jefferson’s strongest opponent was 
Alexander Hamilton, our first Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, whom we usually 
look upon as a leading conservative of 
his time. Hamilton believed in a pow- 
erful central government. Such a gov- 
ernment was needed, he thought, to 
make us a unified nation rather than 
a loose association of states. He also 
felt that the government, through 
tariffs and other policies, should help 
business to prosper. Jefferson argued 
that this would give special privilege 
and power to business leaders. 

As our country grew, a gradual 
change developed in political thinking. 


Big cities and industries sprang up 
across the land. Many people went to 
work in the factories, whose owners 
were able to control wages and work- 
ing conditions to a very large extent. 
Thus business leaders assumed in- 
creasing power over the welfare of 
much of our population. 

The liberals, who believed in mini- 
mum government controls in Jeffer- 
son’s time, changed their ideas. They 
came to the conclusion that it was 
necessary for the government to in- 
crease its regulation of business to as- 
sure a fairer opportunity for the work- 
ing man. Consequently, they worked 
for a stronger and more active gov- 
ernment, and they urged the masses of 
people to make their influence felt in 
politics in every way they could. 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON was a leading 
“conservative” when our nation was young 


As the liberals changed their think- 
ing, so did the conservatives. Whereas 
Hamilton and his followers, including 
most businessmen of the day, wanted 
a strong government, similar groups 
in the population later on came to the 
conclusion that such a government was 
harmful to the nation. They argued 
that free enterprise, permitting busi- 
ness to develop without controls, was 
the best guarantee of prosperity and 
democratic freedom for all. 

While this dispute over government 
controls broadly explains the differ- 
ences between liberals and conserva- 
tives, it does not tell the whole story. 
There are liberals, like conservatives, 
who think that extensive controls over 
our economic life will make govern- 
ment too big and too powerful, and cre- 
ate the danger of dictatorship. And 
there are conservatives, who agree 
with liberals, that a large measure of 
public control is necessary in our com- 
plicated, modern, industrial nation. 

It can be seen, therefore, that labels 
such as conservative and liberal are 
often confusing, and there is fre- 


* quently a dispute over their meaning. 


Rightly or wrongly, however, most 
people today define a liberal as one 
who wants the government, through 
regulation and taxation, to help raise 
living standards of low-income groups. 
A conservative, on the other hand, is 
generally thought of as a person who 
believes in mass progress just as much 
as the liberal does, but who thinks it 
can best be achieved with as little gov- 
ernment activity as is possible in the 
nation’s economic life, 
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1. Why does our federal government 
believe a strong military establishment 
is necessary at the present time? 


2. About how much is the United 
States spending each year on its armed 
forces? 


3. In criticizing the nation’s defense 
program, what do Joseph and Stewart 
Alsop have to say? 


4. What other criticisms are made of 
the defense program? 


5. Does Secretary Johnson feel that 
he has weakened our defenses by cutting 
expenses in the Department of Defense? 


6. What plans are being made by the 
Air Force and the Navy for the near 
future? 


7. Discuss briefly statements that are 
mace in support of the Truman-Johnson 
defense program. 


_1. Do you or do you not think the na- 

tion should spend more than it is now 
spending on its armed forces? Give 
your reasons. 


2. In your opinion, can we help pre- 
serve peace by maintaining a strong 
military establishment? Explain your 
answer. 


Saar Basin 


1. What agreement has been made be- 
tween France and the Saar? 


2. Describe the area known as the 
Saar. 


8. Why has it often aroused disputes 
among its larger neighbors? 


4. What happened to the Saar after 
World War I? 

5. What nation controlled the area at 
the outbreak of World War II? How 
has the area been run since the end of 
that conflict? 


6. How has the government in western 
Germany reacted to the new agreement 
between France and the Saar? 


7. Discuss France’s feeling about the 
area’s future. 


8. What view is expressed by persons 
who fear that controversy over the Saar 
can again lead to an outbreak of hos- 
tilities? 


Discussion 


1. Do you tend to agree with the 
French or with the Germans in their 
views as to control of the Saar? Give 
reasons for your position. 

2. On the basis of your present knowl- 
edge, what long-range plan do you think 
should be made concerning the Saar? 
Explain. 


Miscellaneous 


1. What is our government’s attitude 
toward permitting the Chinese Commu- 
nist government to be represented in the 

N? 


2. Who is Secretary of Defense? 


which the 
a special 


&. Describe the purpose for 
State Department is sending 
commission to southeast Asia. 

4. What action has been taken in 
Congress on the question of statehood 
for Hawaii and Alaska? 


5. Briefly tell the outcome of the re- 
cent election in Greece. 
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Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (d) harmful; 2. (a) prevents; 3. (b) 
abusive or indecent; 4. (d) inspires fear 
or respect; 5. (c) a situation requiring 
immediate action; 6. (c) exceeded. 
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